knee or even take her hand during the journey. Simon's attitude at
Ines's ball and the invitation to dine with him alone had put Marie-
Ange on her guard, had made her suspect she might have to defend
herself, but now she was almost surprised by his discretion.

"He's much more considerate than I thought/' she told herself.
"I'm really very grateful for a lovely evening,  I've enjoyed myself
very much/' she said.

Simon was touched by the almost childlike sincerity of her voice,
particularly as she had not been very gay during dinner. And because
she expressed gratitude to him, he felt a sense of generosity.

" Marie-Ange Schoudler," he said, giving her her surname so as to
mingle a little irony with the seriousness of his words, " I would like you
to know that in me you have a friend. I believe I did as much for your
family in the old days as was within my power. But the members of
your family were a great help to me, and indeed without them I
shouldn't be where I am today. My friendship is almost a debt that I
am carrying forward to you. Use it extensively. You have a large
credit balance."

The car had stopped by a street-lamp that lit the interior. Simon's
eyes met those of Marie-Ange and for the first time he saw in them
an expression of real confidence. It lasted only a second, but it was
very clear to him.

"In that case there's only one thing I shall ask: to see you again
soon," she said.

There was no flirtatiousness in her voice, and they merely wished
each other goodnight.

The next morning Simon found a copy of the already yellowing
thesis in his library and sent it with an affectionate inscription to Marie-
Ange, He dined with her five times during the next fortnight. It was
holiday time. Simon, as well as being in charge of his own Ministry,
was standing in for two other Ministers, before his own turn came for
a few days' rest. But his evenings were fairly free.

On two occasions he even went to fetch Marie-Ange at the dress-
makers', waiting in his car a few yards away from Germain's estab-
lishment. "That's how things are," he thought, "and I used to laugh
at elderly Ministers waiting for little mannequins. Exactly what I'm
doing now, in fact. Only, with Marie-Ange it's not the same. She's
no ordinary mannequin. But haven't we all reasons for believing that
our own particular case is different from other people's?"

He was making no amorous progress with Marie-Ange; on the con-
trary. He had made a false start and allowed a relationship to develop
that in no way corresponded to his original intentions; and now it
paralysed him,

Because she was the daughter of friends of his youth, he could not
help thinking of her as a child. A little more and he would have been
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